Friar Manrique takes the Yellow Robe
sons outside the Catholic pale and fold. Gomez in moving sen-
tences expresses the horror he felt in this predicament. He begs
Manrique to come to his spiritual aid. It was rumoured in the
mountains, he says, that a 'priest in a black robe with wide sleeves
had arrived at the capital'. And he goes on:c To whatever brother-
hood you belong, I beseech you, by the divine wounds of Christ
our Redeemer, to come here and relieve my soul!' After a life of
captivity far from home, death would not bring him release and
happiness but an eternity in hell's fire. And his wife and children,
though he had taught them the faith and they tried to practise it,
for lack of baptism were also condemned. 'Should you fail to
come,' he exclaims, 'I swear before God's throne that our perdi-
tion will lie at your door!'
The letter then introduces the bearer. He is the brother of
Gomez's unmarried wife. And 'I well understand*, it concludes,
'the great risks you will run in coming hither, but the monk is
competent to guide you, and if you follow his advice you can reach
us and return in safety.'
The reading of this letter was a shock for Manrique. What
answer cquld he give? He knew it was forbidden for anyone under
the severest penalties even to get into communication with
prisoners of this kind. To go to them would jeopardize not only his
life but the future of his little community. Not to go would sear
his conscience. 'What have you decided?' asked the monk who
had been watching his perplexity. ' Give me time to consider/ he
replied.
The monk said he had business in Mrauk-u which would detain
him a week. At the end of that time he would come again. The
difficulties of the journey were not insuperable. And he knew a
means by which they might be obviated. With this hint he with-
drew.
Manrique at once sent for a native Christian and, pretending
that he wished to know about the mountain prison so that he
could ask the King to grant him the Christians there, obtained a
good deal more information. It was a place of exile, said the man,
for any Europeans suspected of piracy or espionage. The prisoners
lived scattered among the hill tribes who inhabited what in effect
was a piece of arable land surrounded by the mountains of the
Burma divide. The approach to it was by certain valleys, strongly
guarded by police-posts. No-one except monks of the Order was
allowed to pass by the guards unless he had a passport sealed by
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